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Daniel  Graber  and  .Jackie  June  look  into  the  Apollo  command  module  at  the 
NASA  Space  Center  in  Houston.  ( Photo  by  Don  Searle) 


In  the  musical  number  “Arise,”  the  Lamanite  Generation  performs  at  the 
beautiful  outdoor  theater  on  the  Alabama-Coushata  reservation  north  of  Houston. 
(Photo  by  Don  Searle) 


Southerners  Love  'Generation 


by  Don  Searle 
Tour  Director 

Members  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation  recently  returned  from 
a  six-week  tour  during  which 
they  performed  for  overflow 
audiences  in  locations  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  group  performed  in  well- 
known  tourist  spots  such  as  Dis¬ 
ney  World  in  Florida  and  Opry- 
land  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  the 
Lamanite  performers  were  also 
well-received  by  audiences  in 
some  important,  but  less  widely 
known,  areas.  Indians  from  reser¬ 
vations  in  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  both  the  traditional 
and  modern  numbers  offered  by 
the  BYU  group. 

Audience  reaction  to  the  show 
ranged  from  tears  of  pride  and 
joy  to  comments  such  as,  “This 
is  the  best  show  this  town  has 
ever  seen!” 

The  Lamanite  Generation  left 
Provo  on  April  20  for  a  five-day 
swing  into  Nevada.  Then,  with  one 
day’s  rest  after  returning  to  Provo, 
the  group  left  April  26  for  Mon¬ 
trose,  Colo.,  the  first  stop  on  its 
1979  summer  tour. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  tour, 


the  Lamanite  Generation  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Outdoor  Community 
Center  on  the  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  It  was. 
the  first  time  a  BYU  group  had 
performed  there,  and  Indians 
filled  the  area  in  front  of  the  patio 
where  the  group  performed,  then 
leaned  over  or  sat  on  top  of  the 
surrounding  fence.  They  applauded 
vigorously. 

The  BYU  group  also  drew  a 
capacity  audience  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  at  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  in  Roswell  the  evening 
of  April  30.  Some  Apache  Indians 
in  the  audience  drove  100  miles  to 
see  the  show. 

The  group  performed  two 
nights  —  May  4-5  —  in  the  outdoor 
amphitheater  on  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  reservation  northeast 
of  Houston,  Texas.  Despite  the 
long  distances  some  had  to  travel, 
the  audience  nearly  filled  the 
1,600-seat  amphitheater  both 
nights. 

The  Lamanites  from  BYU 
received  a  warm  welcome  from 
tribe  members,  staying  in  the 
homes  of  some  of  them.  It  was 
a  get-acquainted  visit  for  three 
of  the  BYU  students  —  Clint 
McMaster,  A1  Roy,  and  Trish 
Tsosie  —  who  had  previously  been 


hired  to  work  in  the  tribes’  annual 
summer  pageant,  “Beyond  the 
Showdown.”  They  have  now 
returned  to  Texas.  Another  BYU 
student,  and  former  Lamanite 
Generation  member,  Alberta 
Maize,  was  also  selected  by  the 
tribes  to  work  in  that  pageant. 

The  Lamanite  Generation 
performed  for  two  nights  in  Chero¬ 
kee,  N.C.,  where  their  show  at¬ 
tracted  many  members  of  the 
eastern  band  of  the  Cherokee.  The 
group’s  guide  and  liaison  with  the 
tribe  was  Dawnena  Walkingstick, 
a  BYU  graduate  and  former 
member  of  the  Lamanite  Gener¬ 
ation. 

In  Tulsa  and  Lawton,  Okla., 
the  Generation  also  attracted 
many  Indians. 

The  Latin  American  culture 
was  well  represented  among 
Texas  (particularly  San  Antonio) 
and  Florida  audiences,  and  the 
show  also  drew  many  Polynesians, 
especially  in  coastal  areas. 

The  tour  had  its  share  of 
spiritual  experiences.  Two  in  par¬ 
ticular  stand  out. 

It  had  been  raining  inter¬ 
mittently  in  Cherokee,  N.C.  when 
the  group  arrived  there,  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  held.  Members  of 


Maestas  Speaks  To  Canadians 


Dr.  John  Maestas,  director 
of  the  Multicultural  Education 
Department  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  was  one  of  the  key¬ 
note  speakers  at  the  Morning  Star 
teacher  training  program  com¬ 
mencement  ceremonies  on  April 
6  at  Blue  Quills  school  at  St  Paul, 
Alberta,  Canada. 

The  Morning  Star  Teacher 
Training  Program  is  an  off-cam- 
pus  extension  program  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
Edmenton,  Canada. 

Twenty-four  students  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Morning  Star 
teacher  training  program  and 
received  temporary  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates  Students  who  graduated 


from  the  Morning  Star  Program 
will  either  go  on  to  a  university 
to  complete  their  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  will  enter  the  teaching 
field. 

Dr.  Maestas  shared  with  the 
graduates  and  a  jam-packed 
auditoriufh  his  personal  exper¬ 
iences,  trials  and  tribulations  he 
experienced  as  a  Native  on  the 
road  to  obtaining  an  education. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
overcoming  personal  “fears  and 
failures.” 

Wo  should  not  be  apart  of 
the  stereo-typing  image.  We  know 
our  problems;  we  need  not  dwell 


on  negative  things.  We  must  learn 
to  have  confidence  in  ourselves 
and  we  have  to  learn  how  to 
build  it  up  ”  he  said.  * 

“Dare  to  be  different,  dare  to 
excel,  believe  you  can  make  it 
because  you  will,”  he  added.' 

He  encouraged  the  graduates 
to  be  honest,  diligent,  and  to  be 
a  “good  model”  to  the  youth. 
“What  you  are  will  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  what  you  will  teach.” 
He  challenged  the  graduates  to 
go  on  to  advanced  degrees. 

Also,  speaking  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  was  Ralph 
Steinhauer.  the  first  Indian  Lieu¬ 
tenant  <  iovernoi  of  Alberta. 


the  group  gathered  and,  under 
the  direction  of  their  priesthood 
leader,  Daniel  Bates,  a  member 
of  the  high  council  in  one  of 
BYU’s  LDS  stakes,  prayed  that 
God  would  hold  back  the  rain  so 
they  could  perform.  Then  they 
continued  their  preparations  for 
the  show. 

The  rain  stopped  about  an 
hour  before  the  show,  long  enough 
for  the  technical  preparations  to 
be  finished  and  the  amphitheater 
seats  to  be  dried.  The  rain  began 
again  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  end  of  the  two-hour  show; 
it  rained  on  the  audience,  but 
the  rainfall  stopped  short  of  the 
stage  area,  where  the  performers 
were. 

In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  members 


of  the  group  were  robbed  by  a 
stagehand  who  went  through 
purses  in  the  girls’  dressing  room 
while  all  of  them  were  on  stage. 
Some  of  the  young  women  were 
left  completely  without  money. 
When  they  discovered  the  loss, 
the  young  women  gathered  for 
prayer  and  asked  that  the  Lord 
make  possible  for  their  money 
to  be  returned. 

During  that  night,  the  thief 
was  caught  in  a  manner  that 
made  the  police  detective  assigned 
to  the  case  shake  his  head  and 
comment  that  robbery  cases  al¬ 
most  never  work  out  that  way. 
Because  the  thief  was  appre¬ 
hended  in  such  a  short  time,  the 
police  were  able  to  return  the 
Contd.  onPg.  3 


Motherhood  and  The  Home 

by  Vickie  Manning 

Sister  Camilla  Kimball,  speaking  at  the  Glasgow  Scotland  Area 
Conference  in  1976,  stated:  “I  hope  every  girl  here  has  the  desire  and 
ambition  to  qualify  in  two  vocations,  that  of  homemaking  and  of 
preparing  to  earn  a  living  outside  the  home.  This  little  rhyme 
measures  this  necessity. 

‘ ‘You’re  a  thrifty  little  housewife,  but  you  labor  quite  in  vain  * 
If  with  all  your  anxious  sweeping,  cobwebs  gather  in  your  brain.” 

Sister  Kimball  further  stated,  “No  career  calls  for  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  that  of  a  wife,  mother,  homemaker.  She  needs 
training  in  the  household  arts,  but  in  addition,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  she  understands  psychology,  sociology,  dietetics, 
nursing,  economics,  and  in  fact,  a  well-rounded  education  will 
help  her  give  intelligent  care  of  home  and  family.  She  must  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  child’s  future  to  a  large  extent  is  measured  in  the 
mother’s  ability  to  influence  and  direct  him/her  wisely.” 

It  has  been  shown  that  most  women  marry,  either  after 
graduation  from  high  school,  half-way  through  their  high  school, 
or  during  their  college  career  and  then  they  put  their  talents  and 
skills  on  the  shelf. 

In  the  past,  the  majority  of  women  were  found  in  the  home, 
caring  for  her  children  and  household  chores.  Old  prejudices  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  image  of  the  traditional  “women”  are  disappearing 
as  new  images  come  into  prominence. 

Today,  if  we  were  to  look  for  one  person  most  affected 
by  the  social  change  of  the  last  quarter  century,  we  would  find  her 
to  be  the  married  women  between  the  ages  of  30-45.  She  has  the 
knowledge,  skills,  energy,  and  experience  which  could  make  her 
life  more  interesting  and  a  more  useful  citizen  to  her  community. 

Why  are  women  returning  to  school?  Perhaps,  they  want  to 
prepare  for  jobs,  enlarge  their  horizons,  refresh  their  skills  or 
spirits,  gain  self-esteem,  attain  a  sense  of  achievement,  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulation  and  gain  personal  independence.  These  are 
positive  forces  working  to  attract  them  to  learning. 

The  future  fulfillment  of  the  women’s  educational  needs  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  sound  definition  of  educational  needs 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  sound  definition  of  education 
attuned  to  the  spirit. 

Many  women  are  making  more  choices  in  balancing  their 
career  goals  and  family  needs.  An  educated  mother  will  render 
love  and  intelligent  service  to  her  family,  church  and  community. 

If  the  past  and  present  rate  of  technological  advancement 
continues,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  women  available 
for  work  will  increase  in  the  next  decade.  Highly  trained  women 
can  make  creative  contributions  in  all  fields.  The  doors  of  the 
technical  world  are  open  to  the  highly  trained  women  with  moti¬ 
vation.  Limitations  she  meets  in  the  1980’s  will  be  her  own. 

Each  year  more  women  are  seeking  to  expand  their  horizons 
which  enables  them  to  enrich  their  lives  and  that  of  their  families. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  states,  “The  glory  of  God  is  intelli¬ 
gence,”  and  we  must  seek  after  those  truths  which  will  help  us 
to  find  our  purpose  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  hereafter. 


Excitement  At  El  Mirador 

On  pages  6-8  in  this  issue,  Eagle’s  Eye  gives  a  complete 
photo  and  story  coverage  on  the  exciting  exploration  of  El  Mirador 
in  Guatemala  by  a  BYU  archaeological  team  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  personnel  from  The  Catholic  University  of  America  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington,  D.C.  El  Mirador  could  be  the  largest 
and  earliest  of  the  ancient  Mayan  Indian  cities,  far  surpassing 
anything  found  to  date  on  this  continent. 


Eagle’s  Eye  Staff 

Co-Editor  . . Wanda  Manning 

Co-Editor . Vickie  Manning 

Instructor . Hal  Williams 

Advisor .  Charlotte  Lofgreen 

The  Eagle's  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
4.00.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news, 

poems,  cartoons  and  suggestions  should 

be  sent  to  The  Eagle's  Eye,  360A  Brim- 
hall  Building,  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, p 
L^Utah  84602. 


Navajo  Indian  students  Shonnie  Allen  (front)  and  William  Nakai 
test  drive  two  tractors  donated  to  BYU  by  members  of  the  LDS 
Church  in  the  North  Idaho  Falls  Stake.  The  tractors  are  helping 
garden  and  agricultural  projects  for  Eskimos  in  Alaska  and 
Navajos  in  northern  Arizona. 


Agriculture 

Two  farm  tractors  which  were 
recently  donated  to  the  American 
Indian  Services  and  Research 
Center  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  have  been  assigned  to  be  used 
by  Eskimos  in  north-western 
Alaska  and  Navajo  Indians  in 
northern  Arizona. 

The  tractors  -  a  Ferguson  and 
a  large  706  Farmall  -  were 
donated  by  members  of  the  LDS 
Church  living  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
North  Stake. 

Lynn  Mickelsen,  stake  pres¬ 
ident,  supervised  the  arrangements 
for  the  complete  reconditioning 
of  the  tractors  -  everything  from 
new  tires  and  batteries  to  new 
paint  jobs.  The  Ferguson  was 
donated  by  William  Cox. 

Each  tractor  is  fully  equipped 
with  a  plow,  disc,  cultivator,  harrow 
sand  leveler. 

Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey,  direcor  of 
BYU  Indian  Services  said  the 
Ferguson  will  be  shipped  by  boat, 
along  with  another  one  soon  to  be 
donated,  to  Eskimos  inside  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

From  Kotzebue  across  the 
strait  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
tractors  will  be  shipped  by  dredge 
up  the  Kobuk  River  to  the  villages 
of  Kiana  and  Ambler.  The  tractors 
must  be  hauled  by  dredge  because 
there  are  no  roads  in  the  area. 

“These  will  be  the  first  large 
tractors  working  in  the  two  vill¬ 
ages,”  the  director  said.  “Last 
summer,  some  powered  garden 
tillers  were  donated  to  BYU  and 
hauled  by  Indain  Services  to  the 
area  to  help  some  300  families  pre¬ 
pare  soil  for  garden  projects. 
Rabbit-guard  fencing  was  also 
donated  to  protect  the  gardens 
from  the  wild  animals.” 

Dr.  Tingey  said  all  the  gar¬ 
dens  had  a  bountiful  harvest  and 
excitement  is  already  running 
high  for  the  coming  summer. 
“For  some  Eskimos,  it  was  their 
first  time  ever  tasting  their  own 
home-grown  fresh  garden 
vegetables.” 

The  large  Farmall  tractor  is 
already  working  on  newly  cleared 
land  along  the  Little  Colorado 
River  near  Cameron,  Ariz. 

The  Cameron  project  is  locat¬ 
ed  about  50  miles  north  of  Flag¬ 
staff  and  involves  the  cultivation 
of  more  than  1 ,000  acres  of  virgin 
land. 

The  first  100  acres,  Dr.  Tingey 
said,  will  be  planted  in  March, 
including  50  acres  in  barley  and 
10  acres  each  in  combinations  of 
alfalfa,  wheat  grass,  yellow  sweet 
clover,  orchard  grass  and  peren¬ 
nial  rye 


National  News 

The  National  Indian  Media  Conference-Ill  was  held  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  A(pril  \22-25.  This  year’s  conference,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Native  American  Public  Broadcasting  Consortium,  Lincoln,  NE, 
and  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Washington  D.C., 
attracted  200  participants  from  the  continental  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Alaska,  participants  included  21  Native  American  students  and 
professionals  in  media  who  received  travel  scholarships  from  the 
NAPBC  in  cooperation  with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  bring  broadcast  profes¬ 
sionals  together  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  Indian  media  groups  and  organizations  because  of  the  growing 
awareness  and  interest  among  Native  Americans  toward  the 
electronic  media. 

To  those  who  ask,  “Are  there  Native  Americans  interested 
in  working  in  media?”  the  conference  answered,  “Yes!”  To  those 
who  ask,  “Can  you  find  them?”  NIMC-III  again  answered,  “Yes!” 
as  indicated  by  those  present. 

The  theme  that  evolved  from  the  conference  was  “action.” 

Thirty-eight  professional  presentors,  representing  all  fields  of 
broadcast  groups  and  agencies,  came  prepared  to  cut  the  “red 
tape”— to  tell  how  to  get  through  the  processes  of  rules  and 
regulations,  how  to  apply  for  funds,  and  how  to  effectively  use  the 
media. 


Commerce  for  Economic  Development  has  approved  a  $100,000 
grant  to  conduct  a  graduate  fellowship  program  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  minority  economic  development  and  create  jobs. 

The  major  goal  of  the  program  is  to  recruit  and  train  graduate 
students  from  colleges  and  universities  to  help  develop  curricula 
which  can  be  used  to  stimulate  a  growth  of  minority  enterprise. 

Thirteen  students  will  be  selected  for  the  six  months  fellow¬ 
ships.  Participants  will  perform  research  and  consider  policy 
problems  associated  with  minority  economic  development.  The 
students  will  work  with  EDA  and  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Commerce  Department  and  at  the  National  Institute  of  Public 
Management. 

Information  about  the  recruitment  of  interns  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Management  at  202-833-5690. 


The  Third  National  Indian/ Alaska  Native  Health  Conference 
will  be  held  on  July  23-26.  This  year’s  conference  will  take  place 
at  the  Spokane  Convention  Center  and  Sheraton  Hotel,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

A  total  of  20  workshops  will  be  offered.  These  sessions  will  deal 
with  -  Indian  Health  Manpower;  Contracts,  Grants  and  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Personnel  Assignments;  Legal  Developments;  Alcohol 
Abuse;  Substance  Abuse;  Indian  Elderly;  Patient  Rights;  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  Urban  Indian  Health  Care;  Mentally 
and  Physically  Handicapped;  Mental  Health;  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect;  and  Battered  Spouses. 

Information  about  this  year’s  conference  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Indian  Health  Board,  INC.  at  303/534-5482. 
Denver,  Colorado) 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Box  Elder  Journal  published 
Congressman  Gunn  McKay’s  announcement  that  the  BIA  planned 
to  locate  a  new  office  of  Technical  Assistance  and  Training  at 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  on  the  campus  of  Intermountain  School. 

McKay  said  it  would  mean  that  125  new  jobs  for  the  community, 
lew  construction  and  remodeling  of  facilities  at  Intermountain. 

Establishment  of  the  office  was  described  as  “the  first  step 
n  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  BIA”  Planning  the 
.reation  of  the  Office  Technical  Assistance  and  Training  was  the 
ask  assigned  to  John  Artichoker,  who  was  detailed  from  his 
losition  as  Phoenix  Area  Director  to  be  the  project  manager. 

The  new  office  would  centralize  various  service  and  training 
unctions  of  the  Bureau  at  Brigham  City. 


Two  Tractors 
Help  Indian 


Cancer  Claims 
Friend  ,Alumnus 
Larry  Tracey 


by  Wanda  Manning 
Co-Editor 

Friends  and  family  note  the  passing  of  Larry 
Robert  Tracey  on  April  15,  1979,  of  cancer  at  the 
Utah  Valley  Hospital  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  was  32. 

He  was  born  on  May  7,  1947,  in  Ganado,  Ariz., 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracey,  their  fourth  of  five  children. 

Tracey’s  childhood  memories  included  rolling 
down  the  mountain  side  in  old  tires,  shooting  sling 
shots,  and  helping  his  father  at  the  family’s  saw¬ 
mill. 

He  was  a  participant  in  the  Church,  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  placement  program.  His 
second  home  was  spent  with  the,  Harold  Baker 
family  in  southern  Utah  on  their  farm.  The  Baker’s 
helped  him  to  adjust  and  fit  in  his  new  surroundings. 
For  10  years  he  was  a  part  of  their  household. 

“Larry  was  always  wanting  to  help,”  recalled 
Heber  Baker,  a  foster  brother  to  Tracey. 

In  high  school,  Tracey  participated  in  school 
plays  and  excelled  in  sports,  mainly  basketball. 

“One  year  when  he  was  on  his  way  home  for 
the  summer,  he  came  upon  some  engineer  boots 
he  wanted.  So  we  made  a  deal:  an  Indian  horse 
blanket  for  the  boots,”  said  Baker.  He  continues, 
“One  day  a  beautiful  horse  blanket  arrived  and  it 
has  never  made  it  out  to  the  shed.  Its  place  is  next 
to  the  Baker’s  bedside  where  it  will  remain  forever. 
We  loved  Larry  very  much.” 

In  1965,  Tracey  entered  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  where  he  majored  in  business  management. 
His  influence  was  felt  by  many  who  came  to  know 
and  associate  with  him.  “Larry  enjoyed  life  and  he 
wanted  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  while  he  could,” 
said  Lora  Locklear,  a  former  student  at  BYU.  She 
added,  “He  was  always  joking  around  with  people 
and  had  the  kindest  heart  that  could  be  found  in  a 
person,  and  he  loved  that  disco  beat.” 

While  here  at  BYU,  he  came  to  know  Lee  Hona- 
hanie.  They  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
in  1969.  Shortly  thereafter,  Tracey  entered  the 
Armed  Services  and  served  in  the  southern  states 


and  California.  Because  of  his  love  for  children, 
the  Tracey’s  were  able  to  adopt  Missy  and  bring 
her  into  their  home  on  April  24, 1976. 

“Life  had  placed  some  disappointments  and 
difficulties  in  their  lives,  but  Larry  never  com¬ 
plained,”  said  Baker.  Tracey  lost  his  wife  to  leuke¬ 
mia  in  1977. 

Tracey  wanted  to  be  a  successful  businessman 
after  the  completion  of  his  college  career.  His 
big  dream  in  life  was  to  have  a  glass  home  on  a 
high  hill,  where  he  was  the  mayor,  and  have  everyone 
in  the  community  working  for  him. 

He  enjoyed  the  outdoors.  Golf,  jogging,  hunting 
and  baseball  were  his  favorite  sport  activities. 
Tracey  was  adventurous  and  was  willing  to  go  and 
do  the  extremes.  During  spring  break  one  year, 
he  and  a  friend  rode  their  bicycles  all  the  way 
home  to  Arizona.  Tracey  became  creative  at  silver 
smithing  and  worked  hard  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  work. 

Tracey  began  to  work  at  Geneva  Steel  two  years 
ago.  His  co-workers  respected  him  for  his  good- 
hearted  nature. 

During  the  winter  of  1978,  a  new  person  came 
into  his  life.  Her  name  was  Susie  Yellowhorse.  Baker 
said,  “She  restored  the  glimmer  that  had  been  lost 
in  his  eyes.”  On  Feb.  26,  1979,  Tracey  learned  of 
his  new  fight  in  life,  cancer  in  his  adrenal  glands. 

“He  wasn’t  afraid  of  what  lay  ahead  of  him,” 
said  Susie,  “he  just  wanted  to  make  the  best  of  the 
time  left.”  They  were  married  on  March  23, 1979,  in 
Provo.  Tracey  was  a  member  of  the  Provo  18th 
Ward.  “Larry  was  blessed  with  having  two  families 
and  good  friends,”  Bishop  Marvin  Stoutsenberger 
said,  “He  now  has  responsibilities  to  fulfill  else¬ 
where.” 

Close  associates  and  friends  remember  Tracey 
as  being  a  person  who  cared  deeply  about  people 
around  him.  He  shared  what  he  had  and  enjoyed 
life  to  its  fullest. 

Tracey’s  passing  leaves  his  wife  Susie;  daughter 
Missy;  his  parents;  brothers  Leslie,  Tim,  and  Ray¬ 
mond;  and  sister  Linda. 


Members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  pose  in  front  of  the  Roy  Acuff  Theater  in  Hall,  Benise  Begaye,  Theresa  Tsosie,  Maria  Tenorio,  Lynn  Laeha,  Marie  and  Don 
Opryland  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  Mr.  Acuff,  the  famous  country  singer  (center  in  Searle,  tour  directors;  row  three — Cathy  Galbraith,  Tia  Lowry,  Mr.  Acuff,  Denise 
white  shirt).  From  left  to  right,  front  row,  are  A1  Roy,  Jackie  June,  Ruby  Judee,  Alley,  Kathy  Kokenes,  Dan  Graber,  Bryan  Thompson;  row  four — Phil  Hodson, 

Trish  Tsosie,  Debbie  Crawford,  Shannon  Headdress,  Lorie  James,  Clint  Me-  Allen  Martin,  Greg  Tata,  Michael  Campbell,  Tony  Miera,  Ken  Sekaquaptewa, 

Master,  creative  director  Janie  Thompson;  row  two— Daniel  and  Vernadeen  Ralph  Crane,  Michael  Bitsie,  Maurice  Begay,  and  LeRoy  Chavez. 

Bates,  priesthood  leaders  2nd  half;  Brenda  Hardwick,  Sylvia  Laughter,  Julieanne  ^ 

South  Loves'Generatioir 


Ken  Sekaquaptewa  gets  interviewed  on  Channel  5  television  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  ( Photo  by  Don  Searle ) 


Contd.  from  Pg.  1 
BYU  students’  money;  had  the 
money  been  recovered  after  the 
group  left  the  city,  it  wguld  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  necessary  to  go 
through  a  long  legal  process  in 
order  to  get  it  back. 

Members  of  the  group  made 
television  appearances  several 
times  during  the  tour. 

—In  San  Angelo,  Texas,  four 
members  of  the  Lamanite  Gener¬ 
ation  were  the  guests  on  a  local 
half-hour  afternoon  talk  show. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  they  had  done 
two  shows  for  enthusiastic  high 
school  audiences.  That  evening, 
they  drew  nearly  2,200  people  to  a 
civic  center  auditorium  with  seat¬ 


ing  for  1,450. 

-In  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
two  members  of  the  group  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  noon  news  show  of 
the  local  ABC  network  affiliate, 
and  a  crew  from  the  station  video¬ 
taped  some  of  the  dancers.  That 
evening,  the  story  about  the 
Lamanite  Generation  led  the 
station’s  evening  broadcast. 

—In  Charleston,  S.C.,  a  local 
station  videotaped  several  num¬ 
bers  for  use  on  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  television  show. 

—An  Ashville,  N.C.,  television 
crew  videotaped  several  Indian 
dances  and  interviewed  members 
of  the  cast  for  a  weekly  television 
magazine  show. 


Many  members  of  the  Lama¬ 
nite  Generation  returned  to  Provo 
with  new  friendships,  and  at  least 
one  couple  returned  to  make  plans 
for  their  wedding.  Ken  Sekaquap¬ 
tewa  chose  the  end  of  the  San 
Angelo,  Texas  performance  to 
announce  dramatically  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  Lynn  Laeha,  one  of 
the  Hawaiian  dancers  and  a  solo 
singer  in  the  show. 

During  the  tour,  the  Gener¬ 
ation  was  privileged  to  meet  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  of  Kathy 
Kokenes,  A1  Roy,  Denise  Alley, 
DeDe  Begaye,  Michael  Bitsie, 
Michael  t^upbell,  Theresa  Tsosie 
and  Janie  Thompson,  artistic 
director  of  the  group. 


Dori  and  James  Crouch,  both  BYU  students,  study  together  after  putting  the  Rosie  and  Shelly  Prowse  put  in  some  study  time  together  but  are  going 
children  to  bed  after  a  summer  day  of  fun.  ^different  schools :  Rosie  to  BYU  and  Shelly  to  UTC. 


Higher  Education 
No  Obstacle 
For  Two  Mothers 


by  Wanda  Manning 

Motherhood  appears  to  be 
no  obstacle  in  obtaining  a  higher 
education  for  two  students  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  Rosie 
Prows  and  Dori  Crouch  have  had 
honors  bestowed  upon  them  since 
their  return  to  pursue  a  higher 
education. 

Rosie  Prows,  a  Navajo  from 
Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz.,  came  to  BYU 
to  receive  a  degree  in  business 
administration'.  At  the  age  of  10 
she  learned  to  read  and  speak 
English  »•  Tntermountain  Indian 
High  in  Brigham  City, 

Utah.  She  atcenaed  school  there 
until  the  age  of  14  and  went  home 
to  help  with  family  responsibilities. 
She  never  completed  her  formal 
education. 

She  met  and  married  her 
husband,  Shelly  Prowse,  in  Win¬ 


dow  Rock,  Ariz.  where  he  was 
working  as  a  housing  contractor 
for  the  tribe. 

After  their  marriage,  they 
came  to  Salt  Lake  City  where 
he  graduated  in  accounting  from 
the  LDS  Business  College.  They 
returned  to  Window  Rock,  Ariz., 
where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Navajo  tribe. 

Because  of  her  continued  de¬ 
sire  to  read  and  learn  more, 
along  with  the  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  from  her  husband, 
they  decided  to  come  to  Provo 
where  she  could  continue  in  her 
education. 

She  is  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  BYU  Indian  Education 
Department  gave  her  to  further 
her  education.  During  her  first 
year  in  college,  she  received  the 
Lamanite  Academic  Scholarship 
for  having  the  highest  grade  point 


Dori  checks  her  5-year-old  son  Joseph  as  he  prepares  to  ride 
the  bicycle  on  the  front  sidewalk. 


average  of  all  the  Indian  students 
attending  BYU.  She  feels  she 
has  to  live  up  to  the  scholarship 
that  she  received.  Her  first  reac¬ 
tion  to  being  named  recipient  of 
the  scholarship  was,  “The  com¬ 
puter  made  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  humbling  experience  and  it 
keeps  me  under  pressure,”  she 
said. 

In  addition  to  her  husband, 
she  has  stewardship  over  theii* 
eight  children:  Ron,  20;  Darryl, 
17;  Stephan,  14;  Brian,  12;  Maria, 
10;  Jimmy,  6;  Rosalie,  5;  and 
Kenny,  2.  Six  of  the  eight  children 
are  currently  living  at  home  with 
them. 

She  believes  the  more  you 
have  to  do,  the  more  organized 
you  become.  The  youngest  child, 
Kenny,  attends  classes  with  her. 

Her  husband  is  also  a  full¬ 
time  student  at  Utah  Technical 
College  majoring  in  carpentry. 

Their  family  is  active  in  the 
Pleasant  View  2nd  Ward  where 
she  holds  the  position  of  visiting 
teacher. 

Somehow  she  manages  to  jog 
three  to  five  miles  a  day  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  school,  family  and 
church  responsibilities. 

After  the  completion  of  her 
degree,  the  Prows  family  intends 
on  returning  to  Arizona  to  work 
and  help  the  Navajo  people  in  the 
ways  that  can  benefit  the  tribe. 

Dori  Crouch,  a  Zuni-Laguna- 
Navajo  Indian  from  Winslow, 
Ariz.,  is  in  her  senior  year  at 
BYU  majoring  in  interior  design. 
Her  time  is  divided  between  her 
husband,  family,  school  and 
church. 

She  attended  a  year  at  Central 
Washington  State  in  Ellensburg, 
Wash.  She  met  and  married  her 
husband,  James  Crouch,  while 
working  there.  Her  family  con¬ 
sists  of  Jimmer,  7;  Joseph,  5;  Jon, 
3;  and  David,  10  months. 

Crouch  came  back  to  school 


because  of  her  desire  to  be  a 
good  example  to  her  children. 
She  comes  from  a  family  of  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom 
are  professionals  in  their  own 
fields  of  endeavor.  “My  children 
need  to  have  high  ideals.  They 
need  to  have  good  leadership 
qualities  and  be  an  example  to 
iother  people  around  them,”  she 
■itd. 

Her  husband  is  also  a  student 
f&BYU,  majoring  in  horticulture, 
pe  will  complete  his  education  in 
August  of  this  year. 

Crouch  also  realizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  organized.  She  and 
her  husband  share  duties  around 
the  house  and  with  the  children. 
She  states,  “If  there  were  no  co¬ 
operation  between  us,  there  would 
be  no  school.” 

Since  she  came  to  BYU,  she 
has  received  honors  for  her  aca¬ 
demic  achievements.  She  served 
as  last  year’s  Indian  Week  chair¬ 
men  along  with  being  named  the 
recipient  of  the  Dean’s  Leadership 
Award.  Crouch  also  is  a  member 


of  the  College  of  Family  Living’s 
Honor  Society,  Omnicron  Nu. 
Next  year  she  will  serve  as  the 
vice-president  of  personal  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Tribe  of  Many  F  eathers 
organization. 

She  believes  in  what  Sister 
Camilla  Kimball  says  concerning 
education.  “You  have  to  grow. 
It  is  not  right  for  a  woman  to 
sit  at  home  and  have  her  mind 
become  stagnant,”  she  said. 
“You  need  to  enrich  your  life 
along  with  that  of  your  family’s,” 
she  continued.  “If  you  have  the 
desire  to  come  back,  then  that 
is  all  you  really  need.” 

The  Crouch  family  members 
are  active  in  the  BYU  33rd  Ward. 
Her  husband  teaches  a  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  in  Sunday  School 
and  she  is  the  social  relations 
teacher  for  Relief  Society. 

After  graduation  from  BYU, 
they  plan  on  settling  in  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  area,  hoping  to 
start  a  business  by  opening  a 
green  house  and  interior  design 
shop. 

Hi 


Rosie  helps  the  youngsters  Jimmy,  Kenny,  Rosalie  and  Brian 
paint  the  fence  in  their  back  yard. 


Mothers  have  all  kinds  of  experiences  with  their  children  as  Dori  can  attest  with  Jon,  who 
broke  his  leg  recently. 


Mothers,  Housewives  Have  Impact  On  Society 


American  mothers  and  house¬ 
wives  have  a  great  impact  on 
society.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
with  their  children  is  worth  a 
pound  of  rehabilitation. 

This  observation  was  made 
recently  at  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Forem  assembly  by 
Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  Reynolds, 
mother  of  nine  children  and  the 
1964  valedictorian  of  the  BYU 
College  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences. 

“The  television  commercials 
that  portray  the  modern  house¬ 
wife  as  a  drudge  who  is  constantly 
trapped  in  her  home  and  never 
lifts  her  eyes  above  the  pile  of 
laundry  is  a  myth,”  Mrs.  Reynolds 
said. 

If  the  homemaker  put  her 
best  efforts  where  they  count— on 
the  firing  line  with  the  family- 
then  she  works  with  her  children 
now  as  their  mother  rather  than 
later  with  them  as  a  social  worker. 

“Why  not  keep  the  children 
out  of  jail  with  some  good,  solid 
training  now  rather  than  knowing 
how  to  ‘spring  them’  later 
as  their  lawyer?”  she  asked. 

She  told  the  students  that  she 
had  no  quarrel  with  mothers  who 
become  lawyers,  social  workers 
or  whatever.  “I  think  they  can 
make  a  valid  contribution  to  all 
our  lives  if  the  reasons  they  seek 
a  career  are  founded  on  the  Rock 
and  not  on  some  distorted  con¬ 
cept  of  self-needs  or  societal 
pressures.” 

Mrs.  Reynolds  repeated  what 
President  Carter  said  about 
families  last  November  in  Salt 
Lake  City:  “Our  government 


spends  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
a  great  deal  of  money  repairing 
damages  caused  by  weak  and 
broken  families.  The  stronger 
families  are,  the  less  role  there 
is  to  be  played  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

She  pointed  out  that  the  home¬ 
maker  has  the  opportunity  for 
intellectual  stimulation  if  she  will 
take  it.  “There  is  nothing  about 
being  a  homemaker  which  pre¬ 
cludes  attending  plays,  concerts, 
debates,  keeping  up  on  current 
events  or  reading  books,”  she 
pointed  out.  “In  fact,  you  can— 
if  you  want  to— listen  to  classical 
music  while  doing  the  dishes  and 
read  while  feeding  a  baby.  I  read 
the  complete  Sherlock  Holmes  in 
just  over  a  month  while  nursing 
twins.” 

For  her  talk,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
wrote  to  a  number  of  friends  ac¬ 
ross  the  country  to  obtain  their 
reflections  on  being  housewives. 
As  she  observes  it,  the  college- 
educated  women  has  two  basic 
options:  (1)  combine  the  career 
of  wife  and  mother  with  the  one 
trained  for  in  some  degree  of 
part  or  full  time;  or  (2)  be  a  full 
time  wife  and  mother. 

A  history  and  political  science 
graduate,  she  said  that  she  and 
many  of  her  friends  across  the 
country  have  decided  to  be  full 
time  at  home  because  “we  feel 
that  in  the  home  and  full  time, 
we  make  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  a  woman  can  make  in 
this  life.  We  are  not  home  because 
we  are  not  clever  enough  to  be 
somewhere  else.” 

Mrs.  Reynolds,  wife  of  Dr. 
Noel  B.  Reynolds,  BYU  associate 


professor  of  philosophy,  said  house¬ 
wives  have  the  opportunity  to  create 
the  physical  environment  in  which 
family  members  spend  much  of 
their  time.  A  non-Mormon  friend 
in  Boston  wrote  that  she  receives 
more  satisfaction  from  working 
on  and  completing  a  child’s  quilt 
or  from  putting  up  a  handmade 
macrame  window  shade  in  the 
bathroom  than  from  filing  reports 
all  day  long. 

The  speaker  noted  that  the 
homemaker  also  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  influence  greatly  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  environ¬ 
ment  of  her  family.  “Creating  a 
haven  from  the  pressures  of  this 
world  is  a  real  service  that  takes 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy 
as  well  as  primary  commitment 
to<he  home.” 

Mrs.  Reynolds  said  a  friend 
in  Salt  Lake  City  wrote:  “Home¬ 
making  is  a  bulwark  of  femininity! 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  a 
hardening  process  seems  to  take 
place  in  a  woman  as  she  joins 
the  competitive,  masculine,  work- 
a-day  world.  In  order  to  compete, 
she  seems  to  becoAte  a  little 
tough.  I  am  in  no  way  advocating 
a  mealy-mouthed  model  of  ser¬ 
vitude  or  frivolous  ineptitude.  But 
as  some  of  my  friends  have  joined 
the  work  force,  I’ve  seen  subtle 
changes  which  have  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  gentleness,  gentility,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  sweetness . . .  virtues 
which  have  been  traditionally, 
and,  I  feel,  innately  attributed  to 
women. 

“Again,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  people  should  only  cultivate 
the  traditionally  masculine  or 
feminine  virtues  depending  on 


their  gender,  but  homemaking 
provides  the  soil  in  which  feminine 
virtues  can  flourish.” 

Mrs.  Reynolds  also  pointed 
out  that  homemakers  have  more 
freedom  to  engage  in  their  own 
projects,  volunteer  service  and 
community  work  than  the  9  to  5 
career  woman. 

A  homemaker  can  make  a 
valid  economic  contribution  to  her 
family  which  may  even  exceed 
what  she  could  contribute  by  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  second  salary  with 
its  attendant  problems  of  increased 
tax  bite,  payment  for  sitters,  fan¬ 
cier  wardrobe,  convenience  foods 
for  dinner,  etc.,  she  pointed  out. 

A  friend  in  New  York  wrote 
to  her:  “For  every  dollar  I  saved 
gardening,  sewing,  drape-making, 
mothering,  comparison-shopping, 
bread-baking  and  tutoring,  I  save 
double  the  amount  because  savings 
are  not  taxed  or  tithed.  The  home¬ 
maker  saves  more  than  she  thinks 
by  working  in  the  home  .  .  .  and 
then  who  can  put  a  dollar-value 
on  time  spent  mothering  your 
own  children?” 

On  this  point,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
said  that  taxes  in  many  states 
have  increased  because  working 
mothers  are  helping  to  vote  in 
pre-school  and  after-school  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  some  level  of 
government  or  the  public  school 
system. 

In  some  Scandanavian  coun¬ 
tries,  the  people  have  given  the 
state  great  responsibility  in  child- 
rearing.  The  economic  result  of 
this  is  that  now,  two  people  cannot 
support  the  same  standard  of 
living  one  used  to  provide.  The 


government  is  never  as  efficient 
as  the  individual,  but  peeo<e  seem 
to  forget  that  so  easily ,  stie  said. 

“There  are  countries  in  which 
the  state  has  assumed  the  primary 
responsibility  for  child  rearing, 
and  their  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  not  to  achieve  a  little  liber¬ 
ation  and  fulfillment  for  the 
mothers,”  Mrs.  Reynolds  ob¬ 
served.  “We  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  long-term  economic,  as  well 
as  socio-political  results  of  inviting 
institutional  participation  in  child¬ 
care.” 

In  closing,  Mrs.  Reynolds— 
a  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Hyrum  Smith,  brother  of  the  LDS 
Church’s  founder  and  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  Jr.— said  that  the 
consumate  challenge  of  a  home¬ 
maker  is  the  eternal  nature  of  her 
calling  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

“Admittedly,  there  are  dull 
and  routine  moments  in  every 
career— researching  law  briefs 
in  dusty  libraries,  charting  every 
step  you  make  in  nursing,  filing 
correspondence,  typing  daily 
schedules,  correcting  exams, 
etc.,  etc.,”  she  said. 

When  Mrs.  Reynolds  reaches 
a  low  point,  she  uses  heroes  or 
heroines  to  give  her  a  lift. 

And  she  often  thinks  of  what 
LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball  has  said  about  women 
and  motherhood:  “.  .  .  A  woman 
will  find  no  greater  satisfaction 
and  joy  and  peace  and  make 
no  greyer  contribution  to  man¬ 
kind  than  in  being  a  wise  and 
worthy  woman  and  raising  good 
children.” 
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Several  of  the  expedition  team  stand  on  top  of  the  first  level  of  a  temple 
complex  wall  at  El  Mirador.  (Photo  by  Christopher  Sherriff ) 


Michael  Engebretson  ponders  the  salvage  excavation  of  a  looter’s  hole  in  an 
elite  Maya  residence  near  the  center  of  the  city.  Looters  oiled  ud  the  stones 
on  the  sides  as  they  dug  into  the  residence.  ( Photo  by  Christopher  Sherriff ) 


IYU  Archaeological 
Team  Uncovering 
Ancient  Mayan  Ruins 

By  Hal  Williams 


An  archaeology  team  fronp 
Brigham  Young  University,  after 
•spending  four  months  deep  in  the 
Guatemalan  jungle  investigating 
the  2,400-year-old  Mayan  city  El 
Mirador,  received  front  page  head¬ 
lines  and  national  television  cover¬ 
age  in  Guatemala  for  encouraging 
the  government  there  to  designate 
El  Mirador  as  a  national  park. 

Dr.  Ray  Matheny,  professor 
of  archaeology  and  anthropology, 
pointed  out  that  El  Mirador  could 
be  the  largest  and  earliest  city  in 
the  entire  New  World,  exceeding 
anything  in  size  for  such  an  early 
date  yet  found  in  Mexico  or  Central 
and  South  America.  Co-investigator 
is  Dr.  Bruce  H.  Dahlin  of  catholic 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Matheny  is  in  charge  of  the  exca¬ 
vations  of  tombs  and  buildings 
and  Dahlin  the  water  system  in  the 
area. 

Before  leaving  Guatemala, 
the  professor  and  five  students 
presented  detailed  scientific  re¬ 
ports  of  their  findings  at  a  special 
reception  at  the  Institute  of  An¬ 
thropology  and  History  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  before  an  overflow  of 
nearly  400  government  officials, 
congressmen,  businessmen,  edu¬ 
cators,  national  press  and  the 
public. 

Dr.  Matheny  was  the  con¬ 
cluding  speaker  and  made  the 


plea  for  the  national  park.  This 
brought  an  enthusiastic  standing 
ovation  from  the  entire  crowd.  It 
was  the  largest  archaeological 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  receiving  three-inch  ban¬ 
ner  headlines  on  the  front  page 
of  El  Impareial— the  country’s 
most  influential  and  leading  in¬ 
dependent  daily  newspaper. 

For  the  reception,  the  team 
of  archaeologists  prepared  many 
artifacts  and  photographs  to  show 
the  dignitaries  what  had  been 
uncovered  in  preliminary  investi¬ 
gations  at  El  Mirador.  The  team 
collected  20  whole  ceramic  vessels 
and  nearly  21,000  shards  (pieces 
of  ceramic  pots),  classified  them 
in  the  field  laboratory,  and  now 
have  them  stored  in  the  national 
museum  for  further  study. 

Some  vessels  date  back  in 
stylistic  comparison  to  the  Middle 
Pre-classic  period  or  about  500 
B.C.  Most  of  the  vessels  and 
pieces,  however,  date  to  300  B.C. 
to  100  A.D.  when  the  majority  of 
the  huge  public  building  complexes 
were  constructed  at  El  Mirador. 
Some  vessels  dated  to  200-500 
A.D.  or  the  Early  Classic  period. 

“The  future  of  the  entire  ex¬ 
cavation  project  depends  upon 
adequate  financing,”  Dr.  Matheny 
pointed  out.  “It  may  take  about 
10  years  to  excavate  the  many 


complexes  in  the  area  that  predate 
the  Classic  buildings  of  Tikal  by 
nearly  1,000  years.”  El  Mirador 
is  about  80  miles  northwest  of 
Tikal,  the  famous  Mayan  ruins 
deep  in  the  forest  of  Guatemala. 

The  scientific  team  hopes  to 
find  out  why  the  Mayans  chose 
such  a  harsh  environment  in  which 
to  settle.  “Pollen  tests  show  that 
the  climate  there  hasn’t  changed 
significantly  in  several  thousand 
years,”  Dr.  Matheny  noted. 

“The  ancient  Mayans  had  a 
successful  civilization  there, 
whereas  today— even  with  modem 
technology— there  is  still  no  deve¬ 
loped  civilization  in  the  area. 
Finding  solutions  to  this  may 
help  allow  people  to  live  there  as 
the  population  grows,”  the  scien¬ 
tist  added. 

Dr.  Matheny  said  the  Mayans 
probably  lived  there  as  a  challenge 
to  difficulties.  “Their  societies 
responded  to  the  task  by  surviving 
nearly  1,000  years  in  the  harsh 
area  where  rains  are  heavy  from 
May  through  December,  while  the 
four  months  from  January  through 
April  are  dry.” 

In  future  excavations  at  El 
Mirador,  the  scientists  hope  to 
clarify  other  important  archaeo¬ 
logical  questions  and  utilize  the 
information  to  help  solve  some 
current  problems,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  future. 

Dr.  Matheny  emphasized  that 
El  Mirador  could  be  a  national 
park  like  Tikal  to  preserve  the 
area  in  its  pristine  condition  and 
prohibit  timber  cutting  and  other 
exploitations  of  the  forest. 

“Saqueadores  (grave  or  site 
robbers )  are  stealing  the  national 
historic  treasures  that  should  be 
preserved  for  all  the  world  to  see,” 
the  professor  said.  He  suggested 
that  no  roads  be  built  to  El  Mirador 
so  that  only  hikers  and  people 
in  small  aircraft  could  visit  the 
ruins.  Some  hikers  even  found 
their  way  to  the  site  during  the 
recent  excavation. 

Dr.  Matheny,  thinned  like 
most  of  the  team  on  the  expedition 
and  still  itching  from  tick  and 
chigger  bites,  said  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  life-death  risks  involved  in  the 
project,  but  these  risks  are  worth 
taking  because  they  open  new  fron¬ 
tiers  of  knowledge. 


Finding  El  Mirador  in  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  jungle 
is  no  easy  task. 

Dr.  Matheny  spent  five  weeks 
there  during  the  dry  season  last 
year  making  a  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  to  see  if  a  major  ex¬ 
cavation  were  possible. 

Only  in  certain  ways  could 
this  be  accomplished  because  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  area.  Logis¬ 
tics  for  keeping  people  alive  300 
miles  from  Guatemala  City  and 
more  than  40  miles  from  the 
nearest  jungle  village  (Carmelita 
were  the  greatest  challenge. 

Building  an  airfield,  Dr. 
Matheny  observed,  would  be  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  survival 
in  future  excavations.  He  obtained 
permission  from  the  Guatemalan 
government  to  build  an  airfield 
during  the  1979  expedition,  using 
BYU  students  and  paid  Guate¬ 
malan  laborers. 

“Government  officials  said 
the  airfield  couldn’t  be  built  with¬ 
out  using  large  machinery  such 
as  bulldozers,”  Dr.  Matheny  said. 
“But  we  found  that  innovation 
was  the  key  to  our  success  in  the 
jungle— whether  attempting  to  sur¬ 
vive  or  to  clear  an  airfield.” 

After  the  expedition  members 
drove  4,000  miles  from  Provo, 
Utah,  to  Flores,  Guatemala,  in 
two  vans  loaded  with  equipment, 
a  Guatemalan  army  helicopter 
began  hauling  them  the  last  80 


miles  to  El  Mirador,  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Jorge-Mario 
Reyes,  promoter  of  economic 
development  of  the  vast  forest 
area. 

When  the  helicopter  arrived 
at  the  site  carrying  the  first  five 
students,  the  helicopter  could  not 
land  because  tall  brush  and  grass 
had  grown  over  the  landing  pad 
prepared  by  Dr.  Matheny  last 
year.  The  students  dropped  their 
gear,  then  jumped  about  10  feet 
into  the  grass. 

They  used  machetes  to  begin 
clearing  the  grass  so.  the  heli¬ 
copter  could  land  on  the  next 
trip  back  with  other  students.  But 
bad  weather  set  in  and  the  heli¬ 
copter  didn’t  go  back  for  five  days. 
All  the  students  had  to  eat  was  one 
bag  of  oatmeal. 

However,  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  temporary  camp. 
Two  days  later  they  moved  to  a 
near-by  camp  of  “chicleros”— 
men  who  gather  the  white,  rubbery 
sap  from  the  chicle  tree  used  as 
base  for  chewing  gum. 

The  Guatemalans  expressed 
great  concern  over  the  safety 
of  the  students  stranded  in  the 
first  drop.  The  helicopter  used  in 
the  first  round  had  to  go  elsewhere 
on  army  business  when  the  bad 
weather  set  in. 

“The  president  of  Guatemala, 
General  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia,  in¬ 
tervened  and  ordered  a  general 


BYU  graduate  student  Clayton  Cook  (above)  gets  ready  to 
dissect  a  rattlesnake  in  his  study  of  wildlife  in  the  El  Mirador 
area.  At  left,  a  student  holds  three  pieces  of  pottery  together 
as  found  in  a  hole. 


( Photos  by  Christopher  Sherriff ) 


BYU  graduate  Glenna  Nielsen  examines  a  stela  found  near  the 
expedition  camp  at  El  Mirador.  ( Photo  by  Christopher  Sherriff ) 


to  give  up  his  helicopter  so  that 
the  remainder  of  the  archaeological 
team  could  be  flown  in  when  the 
weather  cleared,”  Dr.  Matheny 
said. 

Graduate  students  Glenna 
Nielsen  and  Richard  Hansen  were 
in  the  last  drop.  While  waiting  for 
the  weather  to  clear,  they  made 
a  huge  rope  net  which  would  hold 
800  pounds  of  cargo.  A  clever 
drop-release  created  by  the  pair 
allowed  the  helicopter  to  release 
the  load  without  landing. 

After  all  the  18  Americans 
(including  seven  women)  and 
equipment  were  flown  in  during 
the  next  10  days,  the  remaining 
supplies  for  the  four-month  stay 
were  hauled  more  than  40  miles 
from  C  armelita  by  mule  trains. 

Meanwhile,  a  crew  of  20  Guate¬ 
malans  went  by  pack  train  to 
work  on  the  project. 

Dr.  Matheny  assigned  several 
of  the  BYU  students  to  begin 
clearing  trees  for  a  landing  field 
with  the  help  of  the  Guatemalans 
who  were  experts  with  the  ma¬ 
chete— a  long,  sharp  knife  that 
is  vitally  important  for  survival 
in  the  jungle  and  used  for  every¬ 
thing  from  cutting  vines  and  trees 
to  protection  against  poisonous 
snakes  and  other  wild  animals. 

Bob  Greenlee,  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  mapper  from  Bend,  Ore., 
and  BYU  student  Clayton  Cook  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  were  put  in  charge 
of  clearing  the  airfield.  The  crew 
cut  down  nearly  7,000  trees  with 
machetes  and  six  chain  saws 
donated  to  the  project  by  the 
Homelite  Company.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  very  hard  wood  and 
some  were  60  feet  tall. 

One  cedar  tree  was  six  feet 
across  and  was  cut  into  more  than 
5,000  board  feet  of  lumber  with 
three  small  sawmills  donated  by 
Grandberg  Sawmill  Co.  of  Oregon. 
The  sawmills  used  two  chainsaws 
bolted  together  to  cut  the  lumber. 

Lumber  from  the  huge  cedar 
tree  was  used  to  construct  the 
camp. 

The  airfield  is  1 14  miles  from 
the  camp  site.  The  clearing  oper¬ 
ation  extended  nearly  the  length 
of  three  football  fields  put  end 
to  end  for  a  total  of  1.260  feet  by 
162  feet  wide. 

Stumps  were  removed  from 
the  area  650  feet  by  85  feet  where 
the  Helio-Courier  plane  will  land 
next  year.  The  remaining  footage 


was  cleared  down  to  the  stumps 
so  the  plane  could  approach  the 
landing  strip. 

To  climax  the  gigantic  clearing 
operation,  the  Guatemalan  crew 
held  a  traditional  “burning”  of 
the  piles  of  brush  and  trees,  com¬ 
plete  with  ceremonial  whistling 
at  the  wind  and  at  the  “devil” 
which  controls  it.  Stumps  had  been 
pulled  by  a  hand-operated  wench 
with  cables. 

“The  airfield  will  allow  future, 
expeditions  to  operate  more  prac¬ 
tically,”  Dr.  Matheny  pointed  out. 
“Most  of  the  supplies  used  this 
year  were  purchased  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  and  flown  to  Flores 
about  200  miles  north.  Other  food 
supplies  were  obtained  at  Flores 
and  flown  by  DC-3  to  Carmelita, 
a  village  of  chicleros,  then  hauled 
by  mule  train  on  a  three-day  trip 
to  El  Mirador.” 

In  the  camp,  each  person 
had  cooking  and  clean-up  duties 
on  a  rotation  basis.  Guatemalans 
taught  the  Americans  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  cook  most  of  the  food 
items.  Staples  included  small 
black  beans,  rice,  hard-shelled 
corn  that  had  to  be  specially 
processed  and  cooked  as  tortillas, 
potatoes,  carrots  and  onions.  The 
group  ate  almost  no  meat,  and 
some  of  the  workers  lost  more 
than  30  pounds  because  of  a  low 
protein  diet. 

However,  occasionally  the 
group  feasted  on  such  jungle 
delicacies  as  wild  turkey  and  other 
large  forest  birds,  deer  with  all 
white  meat,  javelina  (wild  pig), 
and  pisote  (a  racoon-like  animal) 
for  a  special  native  stew. 

Even  though  the  group  im¬ 
ported  coarse  brown  sugar,  they 
gathered  wild  honey  from  nests 
of  stingless  bees  domesticated 
centuries  ago  by  the  Mayans.  The 
excavators  also  gathered  ramon 
tree  fruit  which  tasted  much  like 
the  loquat— a  peach-apricot  flavor. 

“Because  it  was  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  there,  water  was  of  primary 
concern  for  survival,”  Dr.  Matheny 
said.  "Rain  collected  nearby  in 
ancient  Mayan-made  reservoirs 
which  were  1,500  years  old.  Silt 
had  settled  in  considerably,  but 
there  was  enough  water  for  the 
group.” 

Decayed  leaves  and  growing 
vegetation  cause  the  water  to  be 
the  color  of  strong  brown  tea. 
full  of  bacteria  and  tanie  acid. 


The  water  was  pumped  with  a 
gasoline-driven  engine  up  hill  for 
about  100  yards  in  a  iy4-inch  plastic 
pipe  and  into  an  enclosed  plas¬ 
ticized  collapsible  nylon  tank.  The 
water  was  then  treated  with  Clorox 
for  drinking  and  cooking.  The 
team  created  a  shower  which 
they  all  used  daily  to  help  prevent 
disease. 

In  contrast  with  this  modern 
water  supply,  Dr.  Bruce  H.  Dallin 
of  Catholic  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  his  wife  and 
two  students  continued  a  study 
they  began  last  year  on  the  ancient 
Mayan  water  system  in  the  area. 
They  will  continue  the  study  in 
future  expeditions. 

Pesky  disease-carrying  ticks, 
chiggers  and  many  other  kinds 
of  bugs  in  the  excavation  area 
caused  Dr.  Matheny  to  innovate 
again.  Bug  repellant  had  little 
effect.  He  made  arrangements  to 
have  chickens  flown  from  Guate¬ 
mala  City  to  be  the  eradicators. 
The  chickens  were  shipped  in  flour 
sacks  with  holes  for  their  necks 
and  feet,  tied  together  in  chain 
fashion. 

“The  chickens  made  a  big 
difference  in  the  number  of  ticks 
we  attracted  daily,”  Dr.  Matheny 
said.  “One  day  we  picked  200 
ticks  from  one  person.  The  small 
ones  bury  themselves  in  the  skin 
and  start  drawing  blood.  The 
larger  ones  bury  their  heads  and 
can’t  be  pulled  out  after  awhile. 
So  we  just  took  a  knife  and 
cut  off  their  bodies,  leaving  the 
heads  buried  in  the  skin.” 

The  scientist  said  that  there 
were  two  worse  insects  than  the 
ticks  and  chiggers  creating  many 
health  problems.  These  were  the 
bot  fly  and  a  delta-winged  fly 
which  causes  “chicleros’  ear.” 

The  bot  fly  captures  a  mos¬ 
quito  and  deposits  eggs  on  the 
mosquito’s  belly.  When  the  mos¬ 
quito  sucks  blood  from  a  person, 
the  eggs  hatch  from  the  heat 
of  the  person.  The  minute  larvae 
crawl  down  a  hair  folicule  or 
into  a  sore  to  develop  into  pupae. 
This  becomes  known  as  a  screw 
worm. 

The  pupae  rotate  and  the 
victim  squirms  with  pain.  The 
worm  has  a  breathing  hole  at  the 
end  of  its  tail  and  this  sticks 
out  of  the  hole.  It  can’t  be  pulled 
out.  The  only  way  to  get  the  worm 
out  is  to  put  chicle  (white  gummy 
latex)  over  the  breathing  hole, 
Dr.  Matheny  said.  This  causes 
the  worm  to  go  into  a  dormant 
stage.  Then  the  person  has  to 
painfully  squeeze  out  the  worm, 
which  may  get  as  long  as  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

“This  worm  is  responsible  for 
the  death  of  many  animals  and 
some  people.  No  one  is  immune 


from  getting  it,”  the  scientist 
added.  “We  will  try  a  mosquito 
eradication  program  there  next 
year  to  help  the  situation.” 

The  delta-winged  fly  causing 
“Chicleros’  ear”  disease  may  also 
be  controlled  through  a  process  of 
sterilization  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  some  parts  of  Mexico. 
The  fly  causes  purplish  spots  to 
appear  on  the  skin,  later  causing 
the  flesh  to  drop  off. 

“Quite  often  this  happens  on 
the  ear,  rotting  away  about  half 
of  it— hence  the  name  of  the 
disease,”  Dr.  Matheny  said.  “Most 
chicleros  have  this  as  one  of 
their  unwanted  trademarks. 
Medicine  for  this  condition  costs 
$25  per  application  and  most 
people  there  don’t  make  that  much 
in  a  week.  The  best  control  comes 
from  keeping  clean.” 

The  psychology  of  living  in 
such  a  remote  jungle  was  a  daily 
challenge  to  the  Americans,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  had  to  be 
on  the  constant  lookout  for  poison¬ 
ous  snakes.  They  encountered 
only  a  dozen  of  these— and  that 
was  enough,  the  scientist  added. 

Once  each  week  Dr.  Matheny 
took  the  entire  group  to  the  top 
of  162-foot  El  Tigre,  a  large  pyra¬ 
mid  next  to  camp.  At  the  top 
they  could  see  almost  40  miles  of 
flat  forest  in  every  direction  with 
outcroppings  of  limestone  dotting 
the  greenery.  He  did  this  weekly 
to  remind  the  students  of  their 
remoteness  and  to  be  careful 
with  machetes,  axes,  chain  saws 


and  otherwise  not  to  injure  them¬ 
selves. 

Midway  through  the  excava¬ 
tion,  their  gasoline  supply  was 
cut  off.  They  had  no  fuel  to  run 
the  chain  saw  and  water  pump 
for  three  weeks. 

“Again,  innovation  was  the 
key  to  survival,”  Dr.  Matheny 
observed.  “We  made  fuel  from 
five  percent  acetone,  20  per¬ 
cent  isoprophyl  alcohol  and  75 
percent  kerosene.  Maybe  with 
the  energy  shortage,  people  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  jungle,” 
he  quipped  with  a  smile. 

Excavation  and  airfield  crews 
would  quit  working  at  dusk,  clean 
up  and  eat  dinner.  Most  days  that 
would  be  9  p.m.— and  bed  time. 
But  the  camp  was  not  without 
entertainment.  Col.  Reyes  lent 
the  team  a  short-wave  radio  with 
which  to  report  to  Flores  twice 
daily.  People  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  radio  worked  from  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  Any  emergency  beyond 
that  time  was  just  not  heard  in 
the  outside  world. 

However,  the  radio  did  pro¬ 
vide  some  other  communications. 
They  picked  up  music  and  news 
from  Guatemala,  the  BBC,  Radio 
Moscow  and  the  Voice  of  America. 
Students  also  made  up  lyrics  about 
the  expedition  and  sang  them  to 
popular  tunes.  Some  also  had 
tape  players  run  on  batteries.  A 
volleyball  court  set  up  on  an 
ancient  Mayan  plaza  allowed  the 
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A  crew  of  Guatemalans  hack  the  jungle  to  the  ground  and  clears  large  trees  out  for  an  air-: 
field  at  El  Mirador  to  be  used  in  future  expeditions  to  the  remote  area.  ( Photo  by  Christopher  Sherriff) 
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Guatemalans  and  Americans  to 
play  together. 

“Three  troops  of  howler  mon¬ 
keys  also  provided  some  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  howlers  are  about 
half  the  size  of  a  man  and  are 
black.  They  have  a  membrane 
under  their  neck  which  they  fill 
with  air  and  let  it  out  forcefully, 
sounding  much  like  a  roar  of  a 
lion,”  Dr.  Matheny  said.  “They 
would  roar  every  morning  and 
evening.  We  didn’t  need  any  alarm 
clock  to  start  the  day.” 

He  said  there  were  also  numer¬ 
ous  spider  monkeys  in  the  area, 
one  of  the  last  such  places  where 
they  exist  in  such  numbers.  These 
are  small  and  black  with  long 
legs  and  tails.  “They  are  very 
curious  and  threatening  animals. 
They  would  stand  in  a  tree  and 
shake  branches  to  scare  us,  or 
they  would  hurl  ramon  nuts  or 


half-pound  Zapote  fruit  at  us  while 
we  worked,”  he  noted. 

In  addition  to  making  the 
airfield  and  mapping  some  of  the 
area,  the  expedition  enlarged 
about  25  holes  which  had  been 
made  by  looters  stealing  pottery 
and  jewelry,  Dr.  Matheny  said. 
“The  looters  would  select  equal¬ 
sized  residences  surrounding  a 
plaza.  These  were  dwellings  near 
large  public  buildings  and  indi¬ 
cate  to  archaeologists  that  the 
elite  of  Mayan  society  once  lived 
there.” 

Ilich  tombs  included  burial 
offerings  of  beautiful  pieces  of 
pottery  which  saqueadores  sell  on 
the  black  market  to  buyers  from 
Europe,  the  United  States,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Japan.  Some 
pots  bring  as  much  as  $20,000— 
especially  those  with  animals  and 
people  painted  on  them,  the  scien¬ 
tist  reported. 

“Approximately  20,000  pots 


have  been  sold  on  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  15  years,” 
he  said.  “Fortunately,  an  American 
archaeologist  has  studiously  (and 
at  great  risk  to  his  life)  recorded 
most  of  these  in  color  and  black 
and  white  photographs  as  well  as 
in  drawings.  These  are  now  being 
put  into  a  book  that  will  add 
greatly  to  scientific  knowledge 
about  the  Mayans.” 

In  the  El  Mirador  area,  the 
scientists  located  several  stelae 
(carved  monuments).  But  again, 
looters  had  taken  many  of  the 
best  to  sell  on  the  black  market. 
They  usually  cut  the  stela  into 
thin  pieces  for  shipping  and  re¬ 
assemble  elsewhere.  Black  mar¬ 
ket  prices  for  stelae  range  from 
$25,000  to  $150,000  each. 

“The  price  for  stelae  is  so 
high  that  nothing  stops  the  looters,” 
Dr.  Matheny  observed.  “They 
scour  the  jungle  well-armed  with 
machine  guns  and  shotguns. 


Many  come  trom  across  the  bor¬ 
der  in  Mexico.” 

But  now  at  El  Mirador,  the 
area  is  too  well  known  to  have 
the  looters  come  there.  Word  of  the 
size  of  the  work  force  this  year  and 
the  number  of  weapons  in  the 
camp  spread  quickly  around  the 
country. 

The  Guatemalan  government 
is  supposed  to  build  a  station 
for  military  personnel  to  guard 
the  area  year  around  as  the  an¬ 
cient  site  becomes  more  excavated 
each  year.  The  area  has  not  been 
habitated  since  approximately 
500  A.D.  Nearly  two  million  Mayans 
still  live  in  Guatemala  today,  but 
they  live  mostly  in  the  Highlands. 

Financing  for  the  project’s 
work  this  year  was  by  the  BYU- 
New  World  Archaeological  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  is  funded  by  the 
LDS  Church;  the  BYU  College  of 
Social  Sciences;  and  the  BYU 
Department  of  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology. 


Dr.  Ray  Matheny  examines  an  ancieat  Mayan  wall  as  found  by  the  BYU  expedition 
at  El  Mirador  deep  in  the  jungle  of  Guatemala.  ( Photo  by  Christopher  Sherriff ) 


With  one  of  the  students.  Dr.  Matheny  checks  the  archaeological  excavation  into 
an  ancient  building  complex  of  the  large  city.  ( Photo  by  Christopher  Sherriff) 


Members  of  the  El  Mirador  expedition  stop  work  for  a  few  minutes  for  this 
classic  style  photo  taken  by  one  of  the  Guatemalan  workers.  Mario  Roberto 
Leon.  From  left  to  right,  front  row— Cindy  Patterson,  Glenna  Nielsen,  Elaine 
Nissen,  Christopher  Sherriff;  second  row  -  Deanne  Gurr,  Dr.  Ray  Matheny, 


Richard  Hansen,  Michael  Engebretson,  Mark  Clymer,  John  “Mongo”  Nelson, 
Beth  Chambers,  Clayton  Cook,  Bob  Greenlee,  Francis  Gallindo,  Kevin  Chambers; 
third  row  -  Dr.  Bruce  Dahlin,  Andrea  Dahlin;  missing  is  Danny  Matheny. 


